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FROM THE PANOPLIST. 


LIFE OF REV. JOSEPH MILNER. 


THE following Momoir is abridged from the Rev. Dr. Isaac Milner’s Life of 
his brother, printed ina volume of posthumous sermons, which were left iu 
manuscript by the latter. Weare induced to lay this article before our 
readers, not only because it is instructive and interesting considered in it- 
self, but because the American public have become extensively acquainted 
with Mr. Milner as the author of a Church History. Those who have pe- 
rused this invaluable work with delight, will be pleased to find gome account 


of the man whose writings have givem them s@ much pleasure. 


They will 


gladly contemplate the talents and virtues of so distinguished a member of 
that spiritual church, the annals of which he recorded with sucha union of 


fioly ardor and historical fidelity, 


Ir isa common and just obs 
Servation, that the characters of 
deceased persons are often over- 
valued, and adorned with imagi- 
nary excellencies, by their sur- 
viving friends, The writer of 
this short narrative of Mr. Mil- 
ner’s life does pot pretend to be 
free from partiality. On the con- 
trary, he feels and acknowledges 
its force ; but, it is his @xpress 
intention to guard against its in- 
fluence and operation as much as 
possibile. His principle object is, 
_ to instruct, exhort, and admon- 

kh tHe living, by calling their 
atterifion to the example of the 
dead. * And if, while he does this, 
he may be permitted to gratify 
the affectionate feelings of the 
inhabitants of a large and popu- 
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lous town where Mr. Milner live 


ed, by recording a few remarkae 


ble particulars respecting his life 
and conduct, he will accomplish 
his utmost: wishes. 

Joseph Milner was born inthe 
neighborhood of Leeds, on the 
2d of Jan. 1744, and was a sound 
and healthy child, during the 
first two or three years of his life. 
The measles seem to have af- 
fected his constitution perma- 
nently. He recovered from that 
disorder with great difficulty.— 
His life was in a precarious state 
for the space of 8 or 10 years; 
and though the vigor of his nat. 
ural stamina checked the prog- 
ress of his complaints, till he was 
nearly forty or forty-five years 
old, there is reason to believe that 
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during all that time he was nev- 
er thoroughly well in the lungs. 

His bodily infirmities, and par- 
ticularly an early disposition to 
asthma, rendered him utterly in- 
capable of mixirg with his school- 
fellows in their, plays and diver- 
sions, While they were very prop- 
erly acquiring strength of con- 
stitution by bodily exercise and 
feats of activity in the open air, 
he was doing the. best he could, 
amusing himself in the closet with 
a book, preparing himself for the 
lessons of his schoolmaster, and 
exercising his memory im a vari- 
ety of ways. 

The Rev. Mr. Moore, Usher 
of the Grammar School of Leeds, 
and afterwards Head-master of 
the same, was his classical instruc- 
ter from a child till he went to 
the University. He was an or- 
thodox divine, and well skilled 
in the learned languages. More- 
over, he excelled in the art of 
communicating knowledge, and 
was an admirable discerner of 
genius and capacity. 

The extraordinary talents of 
Milner could not long escape the 
observation of a person of this 
sort; and accordingly he began 
to pay particular attention to him 
before he was nine years of age. 
‘This attention was increasced, and 
also became mixed with kindnes 
and concern on account of the 
extreme bad health of the boy, 
and the narrow circumstances of 
his parents. The Schoolmaster 
soon saw there was no prospect of 
his scholar’s acquiring a comfort- 
able maintenance in any Way, ex- 
cept by learning ; and there is 
reason to believe, that he formed 
a very early resolution of doing 
his utmost to encqurage him, and 
bring him forward, in case the 
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boy sheuld live. He apprized 
Milner’s parents of their son’s 
great abilities, and of the nature 
of the case in general; but did 
not much explain his own inten. 
tions of real hopes at that time, 
He constantly, however, pressed 
them to persevere in keeping him 
at school, and never to think of 
any thing else for him but some 
literary employment. 

Joseph Milner had no great 
turn for Arithmetic, or for the 
Mathematics in general. Th 
strength, both of his parts and of 
his taste, discovered itself, ata 
very early period, in the study of 
Greek and Latin, and in compo. 
sition both in prose and verse in 
his own language. His memo- 
ty was unparalleled. - The writer 
of this narrative has heard of 
prodigies in that way, but never 
saw Ais equal, among the nume- 
rous persons of science and lite- 
rature with whom he has been 
acquainted. 

His memory retained its strength 
till the end of his life ; for though 
he himself used to say, that it 
Was not so fetentive as it had 
been, nobody else perceived any 
decay or alteration in that great 
and useful faculty. 

Mr. Moore, unfortunately, was 
very deficient in this faculty, al- 
most indispensably ‘necessary for 
a schcolmaster. It was his prac- 

ice constantly, when he was ex- 


plaining the Latin or Greek au-' 


thors, to apply to Milner’s memo- 
ry in cases of history and myghol- 
ogy. Heused to say, * Milner 
is more easily consulted than the 
dictionaries or the Pantheon, and 
he is quite as muchto be reliec 
on.”? While at school he wrote 
down a sermon from memory, by 
wav of experiment, without hav- 
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ing taken a single note while 
hearing it. The preacher, on 
comparing what Milner had writ- 
ten with his sermon, said, ‘“ The 
lad has not omitted a Single 
thought or sentiment in the whole 


sermon ; and frequently he has. 


got the very words for a long 
way together.” 

Before he was fitted for the 
University, the premature and 
suiden death of hits’ father seem- 
ed to blast his prospects of an ed- 
ucation. By the zeal and friend- 
ship of Mr. Moore, however, and 
the kindness of other friends, he 
was placed, at. the age of eigh- 
teen, in Catharine Hail, Cam- 
bridge. 

While at the University he was 
dilizent, and made uncommon 
progress in his studies. At de- 
ree time, he ranked high on the 
list of Mathematical and Philo- 
sophical honors, and obtained one 
of the two goid medals, which 
are annuaily given by the chan- 
cellor of the University to the 
best proficients in classical learn- 
Ing. 

After leaving the University, 
fhe became assistant in 2 school, 
and afterwards in the care of his 
church, to a worthy clergyman, 
the Rev. Mr. Atkinson of Thorp- 
Arch, near ‘Tadcaster. This 
country situation was delightful : 
the family was extremely orderly 
and agreeable; and the master 
of it well informed and regular. 
Here he contracted an intimate 
friendship with his son the Rev. 
Mr. Myles Atkinson, the present 
excellent minister of Sg. Pauls at 
Leeds.” He always highly valu- 
ed this connexion ; and very of- 
ten lamented*that he could profit 
80 little by it, on account of the 
distance at which these friends 





were settled from each other; 
and the more so, after it had 
pleased Almighty God to unite 
the heads and hearts of both so 
zealously and so perseveringly in 
the same Views of the ministerial 
functions. 

In this new situation Mr. Mil- 
ner was faithful to his engage- 
ments, and exemplary in the dit, 
charge of his duties, accordin 
to the knowledge which he then 
had of himself and of the Scrip- 
tures. But, in fact, he always 
gave this account of himself, 
« That he was at that time world. 
ly-minded, and greedy of literary 
fame.” 

He did not remain long at 
Thorp-Arch. ‘The head-master- 
ship of the Grammar School of 
Hull becoming vacant, he obtain- 
ed the place ; and was soon af- 
ter elected afternoon lecturer of 
the princip?l church in the same 
town. Under his auspices the 
school, which had ‘dwindled al- 
most to nothing, through the 
negligence of the former master 
and assistant, soon acquired a ve- 
ry considerable celebrity, which 
it retained for many years, and 
as long as his health permitted 
him to bestow upon it the requi- 
site attention. With the increase 
of scholars the master’s salary re- 
ceived proportional augmenta- 
tion, and Mr. Milner’s income 
now on the whole amounted to 
upwards of 2001. pe. annum. 

It may be useful to observe 
how he acted upon this great 
change of circumstances. * 

The father of Mr. Milner was 
a man of strong understanding, 
and had feit, in his own case, the 
want of a good education. In 
consequence, he formed.a very 
early resolution to remedy that 
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defect, in regard to his children, 
to the utmost of his power, what- 
ever inconveniences he or his fam- 
ily might experience from so lau- 
dable an attempt. Accordingly, 
his youngest son, Isaac, whena 


little boy of six years old, began 


to aceompany his brother Joseph 
every day to the grammar-school; 
and at ten years of age could 
censtrue Ovid and Sallust into 
tolerable English, and was then 
beginning to learn the rudiments 
of the Greek language. The 
premature death of their father, 
abovementioned, ruined ali the 
prospects of Isaac’s advancement 
in learning. His mother was o- 
bliged to abandon the prosecu- 
tion of her husband’s plan; and, 
that her son might acquire a 
livelihood, by honest industry, 
she wisely employed him in learn- 
ing several branches of the wool- 
len manufactory at Leeds. 

But the bowels of Joseph yearned 
upon his younger l rother; and as 
soon as we find him in a situa- 
tion to do him service, and to 
prosecute the excellent system of 
the father, he loses not a mo- 
ment’s time, but instantly releas- 
es him from his temporary obli- 
gations at Leeds, and takes him 
under his own tuition at Hull. 
Isaac’s memory was not bad; 
for, though at this period he had 
been absent several years from 
the Grammar-school at Leeds, 
and was still but a boy, he was 
found perfectly well qualified to 
act as assistant to his brother, in 
teaching the lower boys of his 
crowded school at Hull; so well 
initiated had he been in the Latin 
and Greek languages by the same 
Mr. Moore. 

He redoubled his diligence in 
order that he might make up for 
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the lost years; and was sent to 
Queen’s College, Cambridge, j in 
the year 1770. Under Proyi. 
dence, he owes his present hon. 
Orable and elevated situations as 
Dean of Carlisle, and master of 
“Queen’s College, and Professor 
of Mathematics in the Universit 
of Cambridge ; indeed, he owes 
all he has to the kindness of this 
same brother; and he here will. 
ingly acknowledges the obligation 
with tears of gratitude and affec. 
tion. ‘ He made’’ Jsaac * glad 
with his acts, and his memorial is 
blessed for ever ?’* 

Perhaps no two brothers were 
ever more closely bound to each 
other. Isaac, in particular, re. 
members no earthly thing with. 
out being able to connect it, in 
some way,. tenderly with his 
brother Joseph. During all his 
life he has constantly aimed at 
enjoying his company as much 
as circumstances permitted. The 
dissolution of such a connexion 
could not take place without be- 
ing severely felt by the survivor. 
No se aration was ever more 
bitter and afflicting ; with a con- 
stitution long shattered by dis- 
ease, he never expects to recover 
from that wound. 

The dutiful and kind attentions 
of Joseph Milner were not con- 
fined to his brother Isaac. His 
good and valuable mother w 
growing old at that time. She 


“ 


had gone through a variety ci. 


hardships, and was now living : 

Leeds in very contracted circum- 
stanees. He sent for her to Hu!', 
to live with him and to manage 
his houseg which she did with 
great cheerfulness and .activiiy 
tor upwards of twenty years. Ih; 


*1 Maccal: iii. 7. 
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also senw for two indigent or- 
phans, the children of iis eldest 
brother, and took effectual care of 
their education. 
Mr. Milner, from his first g0- 
into Orders, was a very ear- 
i ol and zealous.preacher ; But, 
as he himself aaa to sav, “he 
preached himself, and not Jesus 
Christ :”’ Yet even then, in his 
first compositions, there was much 
more of the peculiarities of Chris- 
tianity than is usually to be found 
in the general strain of discours- 
es from the pulpit. Several tru- 
ly religious persons have thought 
that he was really enlightened in 
the nature of the Gospel of Christ, 
when he firstcame to Hull. But 
it may be presumed that, in such 
a’‘matter as this, he himself must 


‘have been the best judge: and he 


always urged it as no inconsidera- 
ble proof of the contrary, “that 
he was universally applauded at 
that time, which,’’ continued he, 
« never happens among large and 
mixed congregations, when the 
truth, as it is in Jesus, is set forth 
with distinctness and with ener- 
gy.” ‘The first sermon which he 
preached at Hull gained him the 
hearts of the people, and is sup- 
posed to have contributed much 
to secure his.election to the school. 
Some years afterward, when his 
ideas of Christianity were materi- 
ally altered, he took this very ser- 
mon into the pulpit, read several 


"parts of it, and endeavored to 


make his meaning clearly under- 
stood bya free avowal of the er- 
rors which that composition, for- 
metly, so much applanged, con- 
tained ; and, by contgasting them 
with his altered sentiments at the 
latter: period. 

How inscrutable and how 
wonderful are the ways of Prov- 
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idence! Certain it is, that Mr. 
Milner was a great favorite with 
his patrons, the Mayor and Al- 
dermen of ria and with the 
leading gentlemen of the town, 
for the space of three years from 
the time of his election ; and it is © 
equally certain, that about that 
tiine a most important revolution 
in his’ sentiments and» conduct 
took place ; which revolugion,. if 
it had happened before he was 
elected to the school and lecture- 
ship, would, in all prgbability, 
have prevented his having a sin- 
gle vote for either of those situa~ 
tions. His aged mother might 
have died inwant: His nephew 
and niece might have remained 
destitute orphans, and uneducat- 
ed; and his brother Isaac, in- 
stead of being employed in writ- 
ing these pages in the Master’s 
Lodge of Queen’s College, or in 
the Deanry of Carlisle, might at 
this moment have been laboring 
with his hands in the manufacto- 
ries of Yorkshire. But all these 
are poor insignificant trifles, com- 
pared with what remains to be 
mentioned. The populous town 
of Hull might have continued in 
the dark, irreligious state in 
which he found it: Thousands 
might have died without ever 
hearing the glad tidings of the 
Gospel properly stated ; and the 
succession of truly worthy and 
evangelical preachers, who have 
been his pupils or contemporaries, 
might never have taken place. 
Far be it from the mind of the 
writer, by intimating such possi- 
bilities, to insinuate in the slight- 
est degree that the Divine agen- 
cy is confined in its operations to 
the use of certain things, persons, 
or modes: If THe willeth, whe 


shall hinder ! 
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«¢ Thousands at his bidding speed, 
And post o’er land and ocean without 
vest.”” 
MILTON. 

The very same events might have 
taken place in their order by sim- 
ilar or by different means. Nev- 
ertheless, this, again, amounts to 
no more than mere possibility 
and conjecture: Little stress 1s to 
be laid on human foresight ; and 
it will always be our true wisdom 
to observe, with grateful and rev- 
erent attention, what God has ac- 
tually done, and to trace his di- 
recting hand in the causes and 
connexions of events. Such les- 
sons are truly instructive in con- 
templation ; They produce piety 
and humility ; and they call forth 
admiration and gratitude. 

“‘If any man be in Christ, he 
iS a new creature.” The revolu- 
tion abovementioned in Mr. Mil- 
ner’s character was by no means 
partial or confined. From a- 
bout the year 1770 to the day of 
his death, he became entirely and 
sensibly a different man from 
what he had been before. In 
public and in private, and in eve- 
ry part of his conduct, he illus- 
trated and confirmed, by his per- 
sonal example, precepts which he 
zealously inculcated. In what 
then did this important change 
consist ? 

The bulk*of the inhabitants of 
Hull did not think any change in 
him to be either necessary or de- 
sirable. ‘They were highly pleas- 
ed with their diligent school-mas- 
ter and popular preacher; They 
expected no improvement in him; 
they wished for none; They re- 
spected his talents and attain- 
ments ; and they looked forward 
to derive great advantage from 
these in the education of their 
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children. His moral character 
was without a spot. Regular, 
temperate, and decorous in his ex. 
ternal conduct; orthodox in his 
religion, and loyal in his politica] 
sentiments, he was esteemed a 
model for imitation.: amidst such 
an assemblage of excellencies, 
men were puzzled to fix upon any 
defect, and they only expected 
from him perseyerance in well-do- 
ing. 
When about fifteen years of 
age, Mr. Milner had been very 
seriously impressed with the im- 
portance of practical religion. 
He studied the Scriptures dili- 
gently, meditated deeply on the 
essential doctrines, and experien- 
ced much conflict of mind. His 
excellent mother, at the same pe- 
riod, was become very earnest in 
religious concerns, and was her- 
self intelligent in the practical 
part of the Scriptures. Mr. Mil- 
ner always ascribed his first reli- 
gious emotions, under the direc- 
tion of Divine Providence, to the 
example, exhortation, and admo- 
nition of his mother. But this 
early seriousness was not of long 
duration. The subject of it con- 
tinued sound and orthodox in the 
faith ; he read the Scriptures dai- 
ly in their original language, and 
grew wise in all critical inquiries 
respecting them; but he ceased 
to trouble, himself with what he 
afterwards used to call vital, prac- 
tical, experimental religion; he 
was contented with mere morali- 
ty. His heart was panting after 
literary fame; and this passion 
must have been fed by what, pas- 
sed after his father’s death at 
Leeds and at Cambridge, and by 
his success at Hull, at so early a 
period of life. 


If Mr. Milner’s gifts and varis 
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ous good fortune had hitherto 
tended to gratify human pride 
and vanity, we shall find that, by 
and by, he met with plentiful 
cause of mortification. . 
From the commencement of a 
change in his Sentiments and 
practice, to thé tim@ when his 
judgment may be considered as 
settled and confirmed, an inter- 
val of at least two years elapsed. 
However, the alteration, when 
first perceived, was sufficient to 
excite suspicion and alarm, tho’ 
the better sort of people did not 
immediately abandon their favor- 
ite school-master and» preacher. 
They could not think of this with- 
out reluctance. It must even be 
owned that they gave him a fair 
time for trial; and they also 
made some private attempts to 
reclaim him ; but all in vain. 
Once in particular, at the con- 
clusion of a very decent convivial 
meeting, in the house of one of 
the first families of the place, 
where some of the more respect- 
able clergy were assembled, and 
among thenr one clergyman of 
learning and distinction, whose 
residence was not at Hull, and 
who happened to be on a visit at 
that time, a general attack was 
made on the young enthusiast. 
This evidently appeared to have 
been preconcerted, though the 
_ writer does not deny that the in- 
tentions might be friendly, and 
that the plan might originate in a 
desire to preserve Mr. Milner from 
plungin® deeper into methodism. 
Thisattack, though attended with 
some fidieulous circumstances in 
the course of it, was trulf ihstruc- 
tive in the event. The advanta- 
ges of serious study of the Scrip- 
tures, and of the knowledge of 
them, appeared in the strongest 
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light. The assailants agreed in 
no one thing but in zeal to run 
down Mr. Milner, and in some 
general extravagant charges of 
enthusiasm, Methodism, and such 
like. They could state no distinct 
article of false doctrine, or even 
of disagreement ; and when the 
Bible was appealed to, they prov- 
ed themselves such wretched tex- 
tuaries that they could not pro- 
duce a single passage to their pur- 
pose ; and were unable even to 
find those passages of which they 
seemed to have some faint and 
imperfect recollection. Mr. Mil- 
ner patiently endured their re- 
proaches ; and smiled while they 
were fruitlessly turning to and 
fro the pages of an excellent Bi- 
ble, which seemed to have been 
very little used. In those days 
he had begun to carry a Bible 
constantly in his pocket ; a prac- 
tice which he never left off. — 
When the party were exhausted 
and had become pretty silent, he 
pulled out his little pocket Bible, 
now grown dirty and tattered by 
much wearing, the obvious com-, 
parison of which with their ele- 
gant one conveyed a silent but 
sufficiently intelligible admoni- 
tion, and proved no bad intro- 
duction to what he had to say. 
In a word, he entered fully into 
an explanation of the peculiar doc- 
trines of Christianity ; confirmed 
his arguments and statements by 
numerous and appropriate passa- 
ges of Scripture, and completed 
his defence by reading the texts 
which they had sought for in vain, 
and then by answering the sup- 
posed objections. Several of the 
party freely acknowledged after- 
ward “they had better have let 
him alone.” 

But Mr. Milner’s company did 
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not continue long to be called for 
in genteel and convivial meetings. 
The man, who was grown insup- 
portable in the pulpit, ceased to 
be a desirable guest at the table ; 
and indeed his own heart was 
now so much engaged in differ. 
ent branches of practical relt- 
gion, that he had Jittle time and 
no taste for trifling company.— 
He was constantly seeking oppor- 
tunities to gay ‘a word in sea- 
son.”?’ He had left off playing 
at cards ; he was no longer seen 
at the play-house or at the assem- 
bly ; his presence checked and re- 
buked indecent conversation, and 
irregularities of every kind, and 
when a company, by being less 
trifling, or by some ill-natured at- 
tack on religion, ,presented an 
opening for grave converSation, 
Mr. Milner would often express 
himself with so much seriousness 
and so much just admonition, that 
men of the world no longer felt 
themselves at ease in his pres- 
ence. ‘They, on the one hand, 
did not choose to be thus exposed 
to his censures, nor to have their 
consciences made uneasy by him. 
He on the other, devoted the lit- 
tle time which he could spare 
from absolute duty, or from pri- 
vate study, to those social visits 
which had the express design of 
promoting the interests of reli- 
gion. 


These and similat causes con- 


curred to separate Mr. Milner 
more and more from_people of 
superior rank, They, with very 
few exceptions, were never scei 
at church when 4e preached ; and 
he rarely met them, except once a 
year officially, as chaplain to the 
Mayor, or on some such occa- 
sion. He has been heard to say, 


that the dislike of him proceeded 
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to. such a height, that few persong 
who wore a tolerably good coat, 
would take notice of him when 
they met him in the street. Ney. 
ertheless ** the common people 
heard him gladly.” The large 
church where he preached was 
crowded be “example. The 
ecame the topic 
of commen conversation. Great. 
seriousness prevailed. Drunk. 
ards and debauchegs were reform. 
ed. The town assumed a new 
appearance. Great numbers, 
whose consciences were awaken. 
ed under his preaching, earnestly 
inquired, “* what must we do to 
be saved?” The sick sent for 
him to their chambers for spiritu. 
al advice ; and when he returned 
home, he found his house crowd. 
ed with visitors who had the same 
object in view. His strength was 
exhausted in this service; and 
his health suffered exceedingly by 
often going out in the winter eve- 
nings of Sundays, after he had 
heated himself by delivering a 
long’sermon with the utmost ex- 
ertion. Embarrassing and diff. 
ult ‘cases were fréquently pro- 
posed to him, where heads of 
families or superiors insisted on 
their dependants leaving off their 
religious practices. Many are a- 
live who well remember that an 
inu@dation of persecution in vari- 
ous ways broke in and continued 
for a long time. be 
gome instances happeried, @s 
will always be the case, where the 
conduct of ‘persons whd#fFofessed 
religion, was imprudeng \and in- 
defensible, and perhapip evel im- 
moral ; these cases were circulat- 
ed and éxaggerated with inde- 
cent satisfaction and* unceasing 
clamor. All fell heavy upon 
the enthusiast Milner, who thus 
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became the general topic of abu- 
sive conversation among profane 
persons. The Preacher and his 
adherents were insulted, derided, 
and hunted down with the most 
contradictory accusations. Some- 
times it was inSipwated that he* 
was a sly hypocrig@samho himself 
caw through the @elusions with 


which he turned the heads of 
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others’; and who in reality was 
expecting preferment from cer- 
tain powerful and notorious ene 
thusiasts : Others represented him 
as fond of popular applause; and 
many believed him to be actually 
beside himself. 


; To beontinued.) 
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IRVE RULICION DESCRIBED, AND‘SOME OF IT3 COUNT 


ERFEITS 


DETECTED. 


Tave religion is an absolutely 
essential qualification for eternal 
life. This few, if any, will deny, 
who believe the word of God. 
Those, who die without it must’ 
perish, but those who possess it, 
will inherit salvation. _ Nothing, 
but real religion, will secure fu- 
ture blessadness. It is, there- 
fore, of more worth, than the 
richést diamonds, or all the treas- 


‘ures of this world. Counterfeit 


religion will not answer in its 
stead. Hence it infinitely con- 
cerns every one to passess true re- 
ligion, a “pearl of the greazest 
price. That each one may know, 
whether he possess it, or mot) it is 
aumatter of the last importance, 
he should have clear and distirftt 
Views Ofai nature, 2nd be able to 
distinguish between it, and all its 
counterfeit To afford every 
person assiStance in this impor- 
tant work is the object. of this 
dissertations. In the first place, a 
brief description of true religion 
will be attempted. 

Real piety is described in the 


Ww 
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word of God. * This must be our 
guide on the present subject. 
sAnd the Holy Spirit, who is per- 
fectly acquainted with the nature 
of godliness, informs us it cone 
sists essentially and summarily in 
love. We; therefore, read, thou 
shalt Jove the Lord thy God with 
all thy heart, find thy neighbour 
as thyself. This is the sum of 
all, which the law requires. 
Those, who have never sinned, 
and have this love in the measure . 
required, are according to the” 
divine law entitled to eternal life. 
For they keep the law, and have 
the® obedience it requires. But 
mankind have sinned, therefore 
by the law they cannot be justifi- 
ed. And although they are jus- 
tified freely by grace; yet that 
love which the law enjoins is a 
necessary qualification tor future 
glory and happiness. The reason 
of this will be assigned in its 
proper place. The sum of all 
which the gospel, a3 well as the 
law requires as necessary to future 
bliss, is love. This ix evident 
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from this passage. © Beloved, let 
us love ene another, for love is of 
God ; and every onethat /oveth 
is born of God, and knoweth God. 
He that /Joveith not, Anoweth not 
Ged; far God is-love. And he 
that dweileth in lowe, dweileth in 


God, and God inhim 1} Joba. 
iii. 7,8, 16. Agam Every one 
that loveth him that bees: lov- 


eth him also that is begotien of 
him. By this shall all memknow 
ye are my disciples, if ye have 
lowe one for anoiher. But 1 say 
unto you /ove your les 
From these and similar passages 
it is very evident, that, according 
to the gospel, /eve constitutes true 
religion. Yet to know what real 
religion is we must have clear, 
and just views of the nature of 
this love. 

The sources of heavenly felici- 
ty constitute what is commonly 
called the gospel feast, to which 
all are invited to come, and eat, 
and live forever. Hence those 
objects, in which all holy beings 
delight, and from which they de- 
tive ail their happiness, constitute 


the marriage supper, which the 
king madetorhisson. Mat. xxii. 


But no person can take the least 

delig! ut in-a feast, unless he hasa 
relish tor it. If every thing be- 
longing to it is dis; rustin}] to his 
taste, it must make him misera- 
ble, instead of making him hap- 
py. Atl mankind know by ex 
perienc ces they cannot take 


Ur 


an iy 


satisfaction in.a feast, por in any 
object, prea they have a relish 

for it; and every object, which 
is discustiul, 1s a source of unea- 
siness, Or pain. Hence no person 
could be happy, if at eaven, un- 
fess he have a relish for heavenly 
objects, andemployments. Could 


persons in heaven delight in God, 


se al 
Lrue Reitgion 


sources of mneasimess, Or mise 
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or in Christ, or in the society of 
saints and angels, or in the em. 
ployments of that -world, if they 
had no relish for them? If they 
were disgustful, they would be 
ery to 
them. Am@et® relish of the 
unrenewed teach; that heavenly 
objects, instead of pleasing, would 
forever diseast them. Of course, 
with their present temper of heart, 
they could not be happy, if ad- 


mitted into heaver Hence aris- 
es the necessity of being born 
a rain in 0} ler to future bless ed- 


rerice it 1S that the 
love which the law and gospel 
require as an essential qualifica- 
tion for heaven, necessarily im- 
plies a reiish of heart, w! hich fits 
the soul to be pleased with divine 
objects and employments. For 
without it we see no person could 


uire 


be happy, if in heaven. And 
this is one of the principal rea. 
sons, why dove in the law and 


gospel is indispensably necessary 
to eterngl life : because it implies 
that relish of heart, which pre- 
pares persons to enjoy the gospe! 
feast. 

This temper cf heart is the 
fountain from which every divine 
grace or exercise proceeds. For 
fa person is posses sed of it he ts 
prepare@to delight in the happi- 
ness of others. ‘Happiness being 
au abselute good, and of course the 
highest good of any individual, 
and-of any society, if-a person 
has no heart to rejoice imegiaehap- 
pitess of a/ers, he is not bemewo- 
lem, er friendly to the highest 
good? Benevolence » then, is 2 
relish of heart to,be pleased with 
the happiness of others on its own 
account. So that & person in 
possession of this temper will de- 
light in the character of God, and 
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is i aa to be the subject of 
that Jy, which is unspeakable 

and fullot glory. Because the 
divine character insures him, that 
all things shall eventually pro- 
mote the greatest felicity of the 
universe; the mltimate object 
with which he @& pened on ‘its 
own account.  @@ the same 
reason he must be pleased with 
the character of the Redeemer ; 
and the work of salvation he has 
undertaken to’ accomplish. Tor 
this is designed to promote wilti- 
mately the same great and glori- 
ous purpose. He will rejoice that 
the Lord reigns as an holy and 
absolute soverei¢n. Because the 
government © ff a being, who, is 
infinite in knowledge, and cannot 
err, who, is mfinite in goodness, 
and cannot do wrong, who, is 
infinite in power, and cannot 
through weakness leave any. pur- 
pose unaccomplished, and who, 
isindependent, and can and wil 
act according to his. pleasure, 
must ultimately advance the gen- 


eral cond. He must, alsoyr joice 
Inte | LOpiness of all created, ho- 
ly bein ind delicht m the be 
nevo: ft theirhearts. For their 
bene ce prepares them to ex 


perience lasting felicity, and 
to promote it to the utmost of 
their ability. | persons, who 
have the temper of heat under 
consideration, will delight in the 
service of God ; it wil be their 
meat and drink to. do his will. 
The whole system of divine truth 
their @hgarts will embrace, they 
wilk rejoice in it, and gaily. feed 
upon, it. Because its -a systam 
perfectly.i@idapted to pramote the 
ultimate end of all these desires. 

Hence the character of God, 
the eharactér of his beloved son, 
th® characters of saints and an- 
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gels—-the government of Jeho- 
vah, and his service, are the seve- 
ral, distinct objects in which a 
person of a holy relish will greatly 
delicht, for this reason, because 
they are friendly to the highest 
fi elicity, which is the greatest good, 
and the ultimate object of his de- 
sire. As sinis an enemy to hap- 
piness, and to every thing, which 
promotes it, it will be an object of 
aversion to a holy heart. For 
the heart, which delights in hap- 
piness, 2 and in every thing friendly 
to it, must be opposed lo every 
thing uniriendly to it. Every 
saint has been, and so far as sin 
remain and has dominion, he is 
still unfriendly to the highest 
good. For this reason God’s 
people hate sin, abhor their own 
character on acco unt of it, and 
desire to lie in the deepest abase- 
ment before Gees They will 
pant earnestly for. deliverance 
from sin, and for perfection in ho- 
liness. nc ae to such feel. 
ings, as are above stated, they 
wiil live, The persons, who have 
the temper of heart described, all 
can é@asily see, will spend their 
days on earth im praying, in 
watching, in running the chris- 
tian race, in fizhting the christian 
warfare, in seeking and striving 
after heavenly attainments, ‘in 
hungering and - thirsting after 
righteousness, and pressing on 
towards perfection. ‘They will, 
therefore, abound more or less in 
all the fruits of the gospel. 

These elucidations establish 
two things.—Ist hata relish of 
heart for the gospel feast is an 
absolutely neces: sary qualification 
for eternal felici ity. ‘}his is pro- 
duced in the heart at the mo- 
ment of regeneration. 2. This 
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relish is the feuntain from which 
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every christian grace proceeds. 
And these gracious exercises; 
with their visible manifestations, 
constitute what 1s commonly cal- 
led oe or gospel fruits, 
those fruits by which a christian 
is distinguished from the rest of 
the wor id, as the nature of a tree 
is known by its fruit. Hence 
true religion consists primarily 
and summarily in this relish of 
heart, as vegetables are summari- 
ly contained in their respective, 
specific seeds. Every christian 
exercise springs from ‘this holy 
ternper, and grows out of it, a3 
vegetables spring from their seeds, 
and grow out ‘of them. With 
this the word of God agrees. 
Christ observes the tree is knowa 
by its fruit. "The good man out 
of the good treasure of his heart 
bringeth forth good things—and 
the evil man out of the evil treas- 
ure of his heart bringeth forth 
evil things. Out of the heart 
proceed evil thoughts, murders, 
adulteries and the like. A tree, 
and its fruit are distinct things. 
By the fruit the nature of the tree 
is known. Ifevery tree did not 
bear fruit according to its nature, 
it could not be known and distin- 


guished from other trees by its 


fruit. So the deart and its fruit 
are represented as distinct objects 
by our Savior. If the heart: did 
not bring forth fruit according to 
itsnature, good and bad mencould 
notbe distinguished from each oth- 
er by their fruit. For as the nature 
ofa tree constitutes it§ character, 
which is learned by its fruit ; so 
the heart constitutes the character 
of men, and by their fruit their 
characters are ascertained. Our 
conclusion, therefore, is warranted 
by scripture, that a holy relis ts 
raped in in that Jove, which the law 


- 


. cast out, and of cours 
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and gospel require as essential to 
eternal life ; or this relish is the 
ahing primarily intended by holy 
love. > This relish or love, w rth Its 
exercises or fruits, is true religion, 
that religion, which prepares all 
who have it, for:final felicity. 
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ON THE DUTY ENJOINED 1 « 
r AL, With such an one 
pee to cat. 
(Concluded from page 146.) 
ESSAY Il. 


Tothe sentiments exhibited in 
the former essay, a variety of ob. 
jections have been started. Sbme 
attention will now be given to 
such of them as have come to my 
prow ledge. 

The first thing Brought for 
gts against th is Mi, neme, hich 
I shall notice, is the supposition 
that the Apostle, in this chapter 
has no reference to excommuni- 
cated persons, and gives no di- 
rection concerning them. It is 
said that the object of the Apos. 
tle, in this chapter, is to persuace 
the Corinthian church to excom- 
municate a corrupt member—. 
that through the whole ehaptcr, 
he appears to be prescribing to 
them a duty to be discharged re- 
Spectye an Offending brother, 
and that this duty, so far as here 
contemplated, terminates in the 
judicial act of excommunication 
—that the offender is not contem- 
plated, as having been already 
we can- 
not suppose the Apostle here gives 
any direction respecting the treat- 
ment of an excommunicated _per- 
son. ‘loconfirm this, it is add- 
ed that the Apostle speaks of the 
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offender as 2 brother, in the pres- 
sttime, “ If any one whois call. 


en 


eda brother,” &c. which, it is 


supposed, shews that he must be 
4 brother at the time when we 


may not eat with him, and there." 


fore not excommunicated. And 
as he is spoken of as a brother, it is 
suggested that brétherly or chris, 
tian Communion, is most naturally 
understood by the eating with 
him, which the Apostle prohibits. 
Reply. That the Apostle, in this 
chapter, is urging the church to 
excommunicate a certain person, 
is plain; but that a// the duty, 
here inculcated, terminated in that 
act, seems not so plain. ‘There 
is; at least, the appearance of an 
intention to point out their duty 
subsequent to their judicial act. 
The act of excommunication it- 
self, implies continuance of duty ; 
or that they withhold their coin- 
munion, not only at the time of 
passing the act, but afterwards ; 
sothat a// the duty implied in it 
cannot be accomplished at once. 
A further duty, respecting the 
offender, might, without any im- 
propriety, be suggested, at the 
same time ; yea, it might natur- 
ally be expected that the Apostle 
-hould say something concerning 
their conduct towards him after 
he was cast out. 
done so in fact, ta avoid repetition, 
T'refer to the foregoing “essay. 
The argument which is brought 
(6 Srove that the term ea# in the 
lith verse, must Mean commun- 
ion at the Lord’s table, because 
the person, with whom we may 
not eat,is’ called a brother, in the 
bresgnt tensep must be founded in 
the supposition, that it would be 
improper for ¢hristians to call 


one brother, Who is excommunt™ 


C7 ae ‘laze Ay 
cated. Though this may be-a 
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matter of doubt, it will not, heres 
be contested, Yet it is not seen, 
that this form of expression vould 
be improper, even if it were the 
intention of the Apostle to teach 
us what conduct would become 


“us towards one who is now a 


brother, if he should, for his mis- 
conduct be excommunicated. It 
is argued that we are here for- 
bidden, by the Apostle, to eat at 
the Lord’s table, with a brother 
so and so offending—that the du- 
ty enjoined is binding, no longer 
than while he continues a broth- 
er ; and it is supposed he gannot 
be considered as a brother after 
his excommunication. Now |] 
ask, When may we not eat with 
him ? Is it before his excommu- 
nication, or atter ? According to 
this argument it cannot be said 
afterwards ; for, by the supposi- 
tion, heis no longer a brother 
when excommunicated. Are we 
then directed not to eat with him, 
at the Lord’s table, dcfore he is 
excommunicated ? ‘That appears 
absurd ; for this excludisgy him 
from the Lord’s table, is excom. 
munication. And to say that 
the church, from the time that 
they know of his offence, till he 
is excluded, may not /eep the feast 
together, lest they should com- 
mune with the guilty person, 2s 
itis without foundation, so, it is 
presumed, it will not be pretend. 
ed. The force therefore of the 
argument, which would prove 
that the prohibited eating is com- 
munional, because the offender is. 
called. a brother, in the. present 
time, is not seen. ‘The directions 
and exhortations of the Apostle 
for several verses, after, the 7th, 
appear to be of a general nature, 
not referring solely to the par- 


-ticular offender, so notorious in 
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that Church; but to all other 
gross transgressors; and to the 
caré they should take, with re- 
spect to themselves, as well as 
others, to have their communion 
pure. But it is said, when the 
Apostle, in the 1 2th verse, virtu- 
ally denies his authority to judge 
those who are without} he does, by 
that, shew that it was not his in- 
tention to extend his irections 
any further thafi to the excommu- 
nication of the @orrupt member. 
This conclusion is drawn upon 
the supposition tlrat all excommu- 
nicaies are among those who, in 
thé Apostle’s sense, are without, 
or are in the same condition with 
those who were never church 
members—and “also that a judi 
cial sentence passe@ on them, 
while they are within, cannot, in 
its effects, extend to them, after 
they are cast out; both of which 
suppositions need the support of 
proof. But if we allowthe first’ 
supposition to be just; the lat 
cannot betrue. ‘The influenee 
of the sentence of excommunica- 
tion, passed on any one, while Hé 
is within, extends to: him when he 
1s without, with respect to the 
Lord’s supper, at least. Why 
may not other things be implied 
in the same sentence, which shall 
affect him, and have influen¢e en 
the conduct of the brethren ‘*0- 
wards him, after his excisioft ? 
No new sentence, or judgment, is 
passed on him, after he t8 without; 
but the influence, and execution 
of the judgment, passed-on him 
while he was within, must abide, 
till he manifests his repentance. 
The apostle had spoken of som@* 
who are without, who were never 
members ofthe church ; and had 
guarded against having “somne of 
his former expressions applied to 
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them. He here intimates that he 
kad no authority over them, in q 
judicial way; but claims, for 
himself, and for the church, au. 
thority to judge their own mem. 


‘bers ; and therefore enjoins it 


upon them to exercise their au. 
thority, M®*-purging their com. 
munion from®™ the scandalous 
member, ef whom he had spoken 
before. 

From the Apostle’s dis. 
courséy in verses 9, 10, 11, I have 
inferred, that the intercourse 
which christians are kere forbid. 
den to hold with persons excom. 
municated, is of a lower kind than 
that which they are allowed to 
hav@ with those who never be. 
longed to the church : and there. 
fore it cannot be communional. To 
sew that this conclusion does not 
follow from the words of the 
Apostle, it is observed, on the 
osher side, that the Apostle, find. 
ing that the expression he had 
u@ed, ina former epistle “ not to 
cémpany with fornicators,’’ wa: 
liable to®be misunderstood, and 
applied -te ‘persons “who neve: 
made a profession ef religion, 
which he did mi@intend; and 
that, siftce his«liatility to be mis- 
understood, might arise from his 
not having defined the éind of in- 
tercotrse; he intended to prohibit, 
aswell ag from his not having 
stated-@he@ particular description of 
offendéliy-with whom it was pros 
hibited, therefore we cannot @e# 
terminteg ith ahy certainty : that, 
in his direction respectwag an oi- 
farding’*brother, he mean® any 
tine aerere aati a prolibition of 
ch¥tstiatigommunion. The idea, 
as L.wnderstand it, isthis. If the 
Apéstle, when he wrote to them 

“-not fo company with fornica- 
tors,” had toldthem that by com-.- 
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panying he meant christian com- 


munion, there would have been no 
danger of mistake ; they would 
have known that he had no refer- 
ence to the fornicators of this world, 
and no explanation would have 
been necessary. .Thi is true. 
Let us now furthergonsider. If, 
as he left the matter, they ugder- 


stood his general expression as fora 
- bidding comm@h intercourse with 


lewd persons who never made a 
profession of religion ; would not 
the inference, a8 certainly and as 
plainly, follow, that they might 
not hold a far higher -kind cf m- 
tercourse with a brother, or pro- 
fessor, if his conduct was lewd 
and abandoned ? No explanation 
would have been necessary, in this 
case, with a view to teach them 
that they ought not to hold com- 
munion with a brother thus 
guilty. But if his intention-werge 
to prohibit such kind of imter- 
course with one who had made a 
profession of religion, and thea 
become vile, as they were allow- 
ed to hold with the evik; men of 
the world, this might need to be 
explained to them; for it did not 
follow from what he had written 
inhis former epistle. And what 
hasthe Apostle, in fact done; in 
hisexplanation ? He has peinted 
out the persons, the partigular. de- 
teription of offenders whongeke in- 
teided.. He tells us heyda@ not 
Mean to forbid our companying 
with the abandoned of chap qvorld; 
but with any brother@f such a vile 
charaeter. And as aspeeimen 


of the #§tercourse prohibited, hap, 


used a’ word which signifies, -sime 
ply, eating together, or eating with 
some. one, without the. least imti- 


mation that he intended a sacred ge 


®r communional act. itis cone 
ceived, therefore, that the infer, 


ae 
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ence stands good, viz. that the 
intercoursey which christians are 
forbidden to hold with excom- 
municated persons, is of a lower 
kind than that whichis allowed 
them with the wicked men of the 
world. 

3. Ihave considered the form 
of expression, used by the Apos- 
tle in the dlth verse, ** No not to 
eat,’~as plainly denoting a low 
kind of intercougges and infer. 
red, that it cannot, therefore, de. 
note communion. at the Lord’s 
table. To. invalidate this argu- 
ment, it has been suggested, thag 
the words in our translation may 
conyey an idea different from the 
original; and jthas been propos- 
ed to read.the, passage thus, with 
such an one indeed, do not eat, a3 bet« 
ter corresponding with the Greek. 
It is not readily discovered that 
this translation materially alters 
the case, or affects the force of 
our inference ; but, it is believed 
that this proposed translation does 
not come so near the. original, as 
that which we have in our bibles.+ 
Did I think any alteration neces- 
sary, | should adopt that of Dr. 
Doddridge, ‘so far as relates to. 
the word, méde, on. which the 
stress of the difference lies, and 
read, not so much asto cat. As has. 
beea observed, it is necessary to 
keep in view the connection be- 
tween the first and last parts of 
the verse—»with such an one keep 
no company, aot sa much as te 
eat. ey 

4, I have supposed that the inter» 
pretation of the Apostle’s words, 
a referring to common eating 
and intercourse, i$ supported by 
our Savior’s direction, . Math. 
xviil. L17—that when he com- 
mands totreat incorrigible offen- 
dersinthe church, as heathen and 
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publicans, he -means that we 
should treat them as vile persons, 
and avoid all familiarity with 
them. ‘To this it is objected, that 
Christ himself did not treat hea» 
thens and publicans in such a 
manner 5 and that he would not 
enjoin upon his chugch such con- 
duct as he would not practice 
himself—also, as he is our great 
example, we must follow his 
steps, Therefore, as his disci- 
ples saw him familiar with the 
publicans, they would infer, that 
it ecame them to be so 5 and if 
free with them, they syust be so 
with those who were excommu- 
nicated ; for they were to treat 
them allalike. sgn reply to this, 
it may be remarked: tlgg Christ 
was not directing them how to 
conduct towards heat en, &c. but 
towards an incorrigible offender 
in the church. Concerning such 
an one he says, ‘ Let him beta 
thee as an heathen man and@ 
ublican.”? Notasa heathen, ox 
publican should betto thee ; but as 
he is tothee. The disciples of 
Christ were Jews 3,and the Jews, 
not only the Scribes and Phari- 
sées, but the Jews in general, 
considered. all intimate  imter- 
course, and even eating, with the 
heathen, as infamous ‘anid crimi- 
nal; and the publicans were, by 
them, considered as no better 
than héathen. Of this prejudice 
the jewish christians were not 
ctired, till a considerable time af- 
ter Christ’s resurrection. Hence 
they contended with Peter. as 
having conditcted very impro- 
perly, because he ‘went in to 
men uncircumcised, and did eat 
with them.’’* Acts xi. 3. It 
seems the Apostles themselves, 
notwithstanding Christ’s nH 
and instructions, were not wholl; 
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divested of the same prejudice , 

therefore Peter needed extraordi. 
nary instructions from heaven, to 
remove the scruples he would, 
otherwise; have Had, about going 
with the messengers of Cornel. 
ius. Acti « Now though i 
might not: ave been proper fo; 

them to» treat heathens and pub. 
lieans with such “reserve as they 
did—to avoid all familiar cop. 
versevwith themg yet it might 
have been proper for them so to 
treat the. offender in question, a¢ 
his case was very different from 
theirs. That Christ meant they 
should consider and treat the of. 
fender, as they did view and trea; 
heathens and publicans, may ap. 
pear from this, viz. that a a publi. 

can might have been a regular 
member of the church. There 
was nothing in the office which 
was unlawful. The publican; 
werd@ecollectors of taxes, which, 
at that time, were levied on the 
Jews, by the Romans; These 
taxes, as beitig badges of their 
servitude and subjection to a 
foreign yoke, Mvere® peculiarly 
odious tothentand so were al! 






who were cortterned i in their col- 






lecgiowy But that it was proper 
fog @herh to pay buch taxes, and 
of €oursée, ‘that there should be 
some®to collect them, Christ 
plamnly® Gecided, when he said, 
“Kender®to Casar the things 
which aré Ca#sar’s.” The Jéws 
might be publicans, dnd some of 
them were so, and though the 
office was}®by many of then’, 
abused to the/ptrposes of avarice 
and extortion, it might not Be the 
case with them all. It could not 
be inferred, with certdinty, that 3 
rhan was of a vile character, be- 


, cause he was a publican—there 


was nothing in the law of God te 
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prohibit his exercising that of- 
fice; he might therefore have 
been a repular member of the 
church while in the office. If 
then a publican were a member 


peared against hi 

ing that office, Tig: 
entitled to all the f 
the same treatment as the. restuaf 


the brethren. 


b 






3 } still be 
and 


Now if Christ had 


meant only to geach them that 
they should withhold their rehgions 
communion from the offender, his 
saying, * let him be to thee asa 
heathen man,’’ might not, with cer- 
tainty, have implied any more. 
But why did he add and @ pubii- 
can, when it does not appear that 
they ought not to hold geligious 
communion with such an one, on 
account of his being a publican? 
Butif he meant to have them 
treat the offender as a vile person, 
from whom it became them to 


withdraw all intimacy; then Bip 


telling them to treat him as they 
did treat heathens aad publicans, 
would express has meaning. And 


this seems to be 


import of his 





words, ** Let hing bezé thee, as an 


heathen. man and a publican” are 
to thee. Nor would his dit 
them to treat the supposed; 
der as they did treat the 






and. publicans, in any, mean 


show his approbation o 


the man- 


ner in which they. treated. the lat- 
tery for, as before@bsetted, thé 
Wase of the offender was.so differ. 
ent from theirs, that he might see 
fit to enjoin a course ‘fgenduct 





towards Aimy which he. disapprey- 


ed bie ae them. 


. It is objected to the suppo- 


sign that the eating forbidden 
by. the Apostle, is eating at.a 


mmon meal ; 


that this ould 


n interfere with other dutieg, 


al 


4 


which are binding upon us; for 
the case might Happen, that a 
wifésaight not eat with her hus- 
band, children with their parents 
&c. To avoid this consequence, 
it has been said, that, as the eat- 
ing here cannotbe at the Lord’s 
table, so neither can it be at a 
common meal, and therefore, it is 
supposed; it must refer to festival 
occasions. Itis mot seen how.this 
removes the objection. The diffi- 
culty would noty indeed occur so 
frequently ; but it might occur— 
{t would occur, ifa man wh 
excommunicated should make a 
feast, and his -wife or children 
were {aac - arif they hap- 







pened to be together, at any oth- 
er placeyghage there was a festi- 
val. ve 


Will ach his difficulty be ob- 
viated, by “€onsidering that the 
laws of Christ are not designed to 
interfere with domestic. order, 
@r to dissolve the duties of natur- 
‘al relation? There. are affinities 
and natural relations, and duties 
tesulting from those relations, es 
tablished by God, which seem 
necessary tothe peace. and order 


of families, as» well as of larger 
communities. Such arethe mu-— 


tual connexion and relation be- 
tween husband and wife, parents 
and. children. It is, evidently, 
the will of God that. mankind 
should be educated, and live to- 
gether, in family relation :. and 
particular. duties are, by ‘the law 
of God, incumbent on the mem- 
bers of the s#me family, with res» 


pect to each other. It is not 


needful to point ‘out the confu- 
sion, disorder and calamity which 
would arise, if these obligations 


% 


were dissolved ; suffice it to say, 


Christ came not to destroy. the law. 
“The laws of Christ, it is- believed; 
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were never designed to destroy 
those relations which tpfinite wis- 
domi saw fit, at first, 0 estaltish ; 
or to abolish the duties” It 
was his pleasure to connect™With 
them. Thg@ dutiés of Aospitality, 
kindness and hénevolénce are, also, 
due fromus-to our fellow men, at 
large ; but it is easily seen, that 
such intimacy and social freedom 
is not necessary for the discharge 
of these duties, a$ is necessary for 
discharging"the duties of family 
relation. “Wemay relieve a ne- 
cessitous neighbor++may help 
him in distress; and yet, with 
manifest design, withhold from 
him those tokens pf civil intimiac 
and freedom, whith “we use wit 
others— We én 

table, and ndt ear tna 

such treatment of the members of 
the same family, Wi respect to 
each other, is not cénsistent with 
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hath appointed such kind of dia 
cipline, for their good, then to 
withhold it from them is, at once, 
unfaithfulness to him and unkind) 
nessto them—then that is false 
tenderness, which would spare 
them—them® those who use the 
same fi ; rie with them, a: 
with othérs,counteract the preat 
end of @hurch censures—whilc, 
in one hand; théy hold over them 
the rod of discipline, according 
to Christ’s order, they interpose 
the other Hata between the offen- 
der and the stroke, to prevent his 
feeling the smart ; Which, though 
nothing be farther from their ip- 
tention, tends to harden him in 
hisiniquity. It has been thought 
that ome reason why the. disci. 
pline the church, even in the 
solemn act of exelusion, does not 
oftner succeed, in reclaiming of. 
fenders, is, because it is not duly 


ae 


enforced, inthe subsequent con- 
duct of christians towards them. 
When any. one has become so 
hardened and obstinate in sin, as, 
rather than forsake it, to suffer 
excommunication, it can hardiy 
be supposed, that the circum. 


-the mutual relations, and the nat- 
ural duties by which they arg 
bound, and which they owe to 
each other. To these relations, 
therefore, the prohibition of eat- 
ing and intimacy, is not supposed 
to exterd. 
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ATI the objections. to the senti- 
ment advocated in these Essays, 
which have come to my knowl- 
edge, have now been noticed. 
Whether they have been removed, 
every reader will judge for him- 
self. At present. my own mind 
rests Satisfied on the subject. To 
me it appears clearly, that it is 
the* mind of Christ, revealed to 


us, that persons excommunicated | 


from the church, should be treat- 
ed differently from those who 
were never united with the church 
—that there should be a marked 
distinction between them and 
others, in the conduct of chris- 
tions towards therm. If Christ 


stG@nce only of being holden of 
ff6m the Lord’s table, will great- 
ly @ffect him.. His temper of 
find m©Weh, as to be less affect- 
ed With thing’ of a spiritual na- 
ture, than With those which are 
f Mepsiblé ; which respect his 
EMOwdition in the world, 

‘ to God it cannot’ be 
suppsed, ts $9 much the object of 
his desire, as intimacy with his 
fellow men. ‘The discipline here 
‘advocated, therefore, appears pe- 
culiarly: adapted to his eondition, 
taking hold of the most sensible 
spring of action, yet remaining in 
him ; and according to human 
views, most likely to awaken his 
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refiectiom@, and lead him to repen- 
tance—and if this be the method 
appointed by God, for that end, 
itis plain, we can, am no other 
way, hope for his blessing, with- 
out which, all eur endeavours 








must prove ineffectualge: The im- 
portance and priggticalature of 
this subject, render gt. peculiarly 
interesting to the: fe rs of 
‘Christ, and call ir careful 


attention. As the lawsof Christ, 
are the only rube, bg which we 
can know how to sentduct our- 
selves in his Church, hog impor- 
tant is it, thag we should have a 
tight view of them? How «me 
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and. all shy 
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this matter, the 
hes of his church, 
gembers of each par- 
munion, should act in 
This would cause; the . 


church to appear #rible as an ars 
my with banuers~-this Would, give 


energy to her. decisions,, which 


would no more appear as a dead 


letter ; but, as being full of so- 
lemnity, and awful import to the 


wicked. Me: ithas | 
May we be wj tamnderstanding 
avhat the will the Lord iss and 
faithful imeur obedience to it. 
SERVH S. 











Messrs. Editors, <= } 
? have lately been much gratified’ in 
reading a short treatise on Cove- 
nanting with God, ia three parts, 
by Dr. Turnbull, author of the 
History of Connecticut, and a His- 
tory of the United States. If Jou 
think proper to publish it da the 


Adviser, you will gra Ned 
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 CovENANTING Wi : 
“niversal and infinite concern. 
Withont it no man can have an 
interest in him, or communion 
with him. No man can be page 
doned, adopted, or enjoy any 
covenant blessing, until he ac- 
cepts the overtures of mercy, and 
is brought into a covenant rela- 
| gion to God, through Jesus Christ. 
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ON COVENANTING WITH GOD. 


Govenanting with God in truth, 
is therefore just as important to 
every man, as the salvation of 
his immortal soul. It is the im- 
mediate, the indispensable duty 
of every manté repent and_ be- 
lieve the Gospel, and to join hime 
self to the Lord in an everlasting 
covenant, which shall never be 
forgotten. This is required in 
the first and great command- 
ment, Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thy heart, and - 
with all thy soul, and with all 
thy mind: ( Mait. xxii. 37.) This 
requires not only that we know 
God, and acknowledge him to 
be God, but that we profess ‘hini 
to be our God; and that we 
cleave unto him as our chosen 
portion and happiness ; walking 
in all his ordinances blameless. 
Covenanting with God, and hon. 


gxing him in his holy institutions, 
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is an important part of that wor- 
ship’which all men are indispen- 
sably bound to render unto him, 
wherever the glorious light of 
the Gospel shines. In perfect 
correspondence with this com- 
mand are those passages in Deu- 
teronomy, Thou shalt fear the 
Lord thy God, and serve him, 
and swear by his. name. Him 
shalt thou serve, and to him shalt 
thou cleave, and swear by his 
name. ( Dewutys vi. 13. & x. 20.) 
That is, tho shalt cleave unto 


him as your kimg and law-giver, 


as your choseg postion and su- . 
Thou shait cove- ‘ 


preme good: 
nant with him ia truth, binding 
yourself to him and his service, 


by a solemn oath be his peo- 
ple, and to walk gm all his stat- 


utes and ordinane@sé blameless. 
Swearing to the Lord is put for 
the whole of divine worship ; 

and especially for covenanting 
with God. Isaiah represents the 
conversion of the Egyptians unto 
Christ, and their covenanting with 
him in the days of the Messiah, 
by their swearing to the Lord. 
In that day shall five cities in the 
land of Egypt speak the language 
of Canaan, and swear to the Lord 
of Hosts. (Jsa. xix. 18.) In the 


same manner he represents the 


conversion of the Gentiles in gen- 


eral, and their covenanting with 
God in the Christian church. 
Unto me shall every knee bow, 
every one shall swear. Surely, 
shall one say, in'the Lord have I 
righteousness and strength : even 
to him shall men come. (/sa. 
xiv. 29, 24.) Covenanting with 


God, was termed.an oath, and in. 


doing it the Israelites swear unto 
the Lord. (Deut. xxix. 12. 
2 Chron. xv. 14.) Hence swear- 
ing unto the Lord is put for cov- 


Lord, 


his 


Ged. 


(dune, 


enanting with him; and com. 
mands to swear unto him, and 
commands to covenant with him, 
and bind ofirselves to him by the 
solemnities of an cath. 

Further, we are taught by ex. 
ample as well as precept, to cove. 
nant with God, and achowieige 
and profess him as our God and 
Father in Christ. The saints jy 
all ages, and .the whole church’ 
profess the living and true God 
to be their God, and they rejoice 
and glory in him, as standing in 
this relation to them. (Psal. xlviii, 
14.) For this God is our God for- 
ever. Lo! this is our God, we 
have waited for him. (Jsa. xxv. 
9.) The whole church.glories in 
her relation to Christ. My be. 
loved is mine, and I am his. 
(Sol. Song u. 16.) All good peo- 
ple enter into covenant with him. 
They swear by his name, as has 
been represented. On their 1r- 
pentance and return unto the 
the prophet Isaiah repre- 
sents them as declaring themselve: 
to be the Lord’s, and entering.in- ' 
to covenant with him. . I wil 
pour my Spirig upon thy seed, 
and my blessing upon. thine off- 
Spring. One shall s say,-I am the 
Lord’s: and another shall call 
himself by the name of Jacob: 
and another shall subscribe with 

Wana unto the Lord, and 
name himself by the name of I:- 
rael. @/ga. xliv. 5.) The same 
representation is given us by sn 
emiah. nm those days, and a 
that time, saith the Lord, the 
children of Israel shall come, they 
and the children of Judah togeth- 
er; g@ing and weeping they shaii 
go.and seek the Lord their God. 
They shall ask the way’ ‘to Zion 
with their faces thitherward, say- 
ing, Come, and let us join our 
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selves to the Lord in a perpetual 
covenant that shall not be forgot- 
ten. (Jer. 1. 4, 5.) In the same 
manner, in the apostolic age, all 
who believed, professed religion, 
and were added to the church. 
They continued steadfastly in the 
apostles’ doctrine and. fellowship, 
and in breaking of bread. (ets 
jie 42.) When men become wise, 
they will walk with. the wise. 
They will be companions of ail 
ther: who fear the Lord, 

In addition to all other com- 
mands and examples, the words 
of our blessed Savior set the duty 
of openly professing him, and 
walking in covenant with him, in 
a very strong and affecting. point 
of light. Whosoever, therefore, 
shall confess me before men, him 
will I confess also before my Fa- 
ther which is in heaven. But 
whosoever shail deny me before 
men, him also will L deny before 
my Father which is in heaven. 
(Matt. x. 32, 33.) For whosoever 
shall be ashamed of me and of 
my words, of him shall the Son 
of Man be ashamed, when he shall 


come in his own glory, and of 


his Father’s, and ‘of the hely an- 
gels. (Luke ix. 26.) These pas- 
sages at once show the absolute 
necessity, and infinite importance 
of truly professing Christ, or of 
covenantine with God. # The 
man who doesit willbe. puBlicly 
blessed, and live forever, Int the 
@an who does it not, must die 
eternally. % 

This covenanting with God, 
which is of such universal con- 
cerng.is one of the mest interest- 
ing. and solemn transactiows. in 
which a creature can be engaged. 
It istherefore highly important, 
that Christians should well under- 
stand the nature of covenanting 
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with God; the solemnity of the 
transaction, and the importance 
of keeping cgvenant with him. 

As it is hoped that a discussion 
of these points would be seasona- 
ble, and of special service to indi- 
viduals, to our churches, and to ; 
society in general, it is the design 
of these papers to illustrate and 
impress them. 

Covenanting with God implies 
his willingness to be a reconciled 
God and Father#to rebellious 
men: and ta@At@ ito a cove- 
nant of life an@*peace with them, 
through Jes#s*Ch&rist. Of thishe 
hath given the fullest assurance. 
This was his romise_ to Abra- 
ham, I wilkjestablish. my cove- 
nant betwed@imiie and thee for an 
everlasting @wenart: to be a 
God to: thie, and to thy seed af- 






ter thee. (Gen. xvii. 7-) The 


same covenant God maketh with 
the whole church, and with every 
individual who chooseth him for 
his covenant. Ged and eternal 
portion. For this is the covenant 
which [I will make with the house 
of Israel; after those days, saith 
the Lofd, I will prt my laws in 
their mind, and write them in 
their hearts, and I will be to them 
a God, and-they shall be to mea 
peopte. (Jer. xxxi. 33. & Heb. 
vit, 10.) And I will receive you, 
aud’be a Father unto you, and 
ye shall be my sons and daugh- 
ters, saith the Lord Almighty. 
(2 Cor. vis 17.) God, in these 
passages has not cnly shown his 
willingness and his determination 
to become a Ged in covenant 
with the sons of men, but by the 
gift of his only begotten Son 
from his bosom, to open the way 
for it—by the mission of the Holy 
Ghost to make application of the 
purchased .redemption—by all 
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the invitations and promises of 
the Gospel, and means of recon- 
ciliation, he shows that his mind 
is exceedingly engaged in it. 
Had it not pleased him thus to 
make known his purpose to be a 
covenant God to men, and exhib- 
ited the terms of his covenant, 
there could have been no ration- 
al foundation for covenanting 
with him; there could have been 
no rational md of faith or 
hope in covefianting with him. 
Indeed, without: @ revelation of 
his will, all attempts to covenant 
with him would be the highest 
presumption and madness. But 
blessed be his name, that we have 
the fullest assusane@¥on this point. 
For the Most sdigit tatbecome a 
God to his peoplg, implies in it 
immense good ;* he Mheritance 
of all things. | It implies the for- 
giveness of their sins, their adop- 
tion and sanctification, their peace 
with God and their‘own conscien- 
ces, joy in the Holy Ghost, perse- 
verance in grace, and eternal sal- 
vation. ‘The covenant is ordered 
in al] things and sure ; so that eve- 
ry thing shall work together for 
good, to them who love God, and 
are called according to his pur- 
pose. (Rom. viii. 28.) God, him- 
elf, in his infinite perfection ang 
fulness, becomes theirs, to make 
his grace sufficient for them,. te: 
give them peace in life and death, 
to raise them in glory at the last 
day, and to be their all-satisfying 
and eternal portion. He that o- 
vercometh, shall inherit all things, 
and I will be his God, and he 
shall be my son. (Rev. xxi. 7.) 
This covenant, thus full, ordered: 
in all things and sure, is also an 
everlasting covenant. Nothing 
can vacate it, nor prevent the 
christian’s enjoying all the bless- 
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ings of it. - This is the language 
of the Scripture, He hath made 
with me an everlasting covenant. 
(2 Sam. xxiii. 5.) The mountains 
shall depart, and the hills be re. 
moved, but my kindness shall not 
depart from thee, neither shall 
the covenant of amy peace be re. 
moved. (Jsa- xliv. 10.) He hath 
said, I will never leave thee, nor 
forsake thee. (Heb. xiii. 5.) 

This is the covenant which the 
great God in infinite condescen. 
sion and grace,-proposeth to lost 
men, through Jesus Christ. He 
is the only mediator of the new 
covenant. No man cancome un- 
to the Father, but by bim. It is 
wholly on the account of his mer- 
it and mediation, that any man is 
admitted to covenant with God, 
or to enjoy any covenant mercy. 

The terms of the covenant on 
the part of men are, that they 
shall be Goda’s j:eople. I will be 
their God, and they shall be my 
people. (Jer. xxxi. 33. This im- 
plies a full persuasion of the truth 
of the Gospel, and a cordial ac- 
ceptance of the terms of the cove- 
nant of grace. It implies a re- 
nunciation of all sin, a sincere and 
solemn dedication of ourselves to 
God-through Jesus Christ ; and 
our ewgagement to be his, walk- 
ing in-allhig.statutes. and ordi- 

wameless. It is required 

opus away ali iniquity. 

If sins*agedear to them as the right 
eye or hapd, eleave to them, th@ie 
must be pit away, and they muse 
walk circumspectly, giving one, 
offence tothe Jews, norto en- 
tiles, ger to the church of God. 
They engage themselves to God, 
to be pious, righteous, and charit- 
able; to cultivate religion in their 
own hearts, to maintain it in their 
closets, in their families, in the 
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house of God, in all their rela- 
tions and conditions, at all times, 
andin all places; They engage 
to love their brethren, to submit 
to their faithful reproof and ad- 
monitions $ that they will, in 
brotherly love, reprove and ad- 
monish them whin it shall be ne- 
cessary : that they «will use their 
influence to maintain that holy 
discipline which Christ hath ap- 
pointed in his house, and that they 
will submit to it themselves.— 
That they‘ will cordially unite 
with their brethren in supporting 
the worship and ordinances of 
God, for his honor, their mutual 
instruction -and edificaties, .and 
for the instruction and salvation 
of others. ‘These thingsi@ll Chris- 
tians engage to do in covenant- 
ing with God. They covenant 
to observe all things whatsoever 
Christ hath commanded them. 
This is the view which Mosee 
and the Israelites had of covenant." 
ing with God. This was the lan- 
guage of Moses in his address to 
them upon them covenanting with 
him: This day the Lord thy God 
hath commanded thee to do these 
statutes amd judgments: thou 
shalt therefore observe and do 
them with all thy heart and with 
all thy soul. Thou hast aveuch- 
ed the Lord this day 
God, and to walkin alf hi ways, 
and to keep all his é¢awegs, and 
his commandments, and his judg- 
aifenis, and to harken “into his 
ice. ( Deut. xxvi. 16,97.) The 
covellant bound them to tiiver- 
sal oBedience. There was no 
reser@ationw with respect te afiy 
command or duty, in. any fela- 
tion. or condition. 
This is the light in which our 
churches view it, as appears from 


the forms generally used in them 
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from the first settlement of New- 
England. They have very gene- 
rally been to this effect :-—* You 
do now avouch the Lord Jeho- 
vah, Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, 
to be your sovereign Lord, and 
supreme good ; giving up yourself 
to him, through Christ, in the 
way, and on the terms of the cov- 
enant of grace. And you do al- 
so give yourself up unto this - 
church accordiagpt@ the will of 
God, promising’ @ watch over 
your fellow-Gbristians, as be- 
comes a saint ¢ and in your place, 
to bear testimony against all sin, 
and to walk in the strict and con- 
scientious observance of all the 
commands @md @rdinances of 
Christ ; wphobding the worship 
of God im this place, submitting 
yourself “to the discipline of 
Christ, according to his word.” 
Those who enter into covenant, 
engage also to give up such as 
God hath commited to their eare 
to him, and to train them up in 
the nurture and admonition of 
the Lord, and to teach all under 
their care to know and serve him. 
In wordsto this effect do profes- 
sors generally covenant.» They 
bind themselves to an unreserved 
obedience to the whole will of 
God. ; 
Having considered what pro- 
fessors covenant with God and 
their brethren, we will now con- 
template the solemnity of the 
transattion. There is every thing 
which can well be conceived, to 
render the transaction of coves 
nanting with God solemn. His 
greatness, before whom all the 
nations of the earth are as no- 
thing, and they are accounted to 
him as less than nothing, and van- 
ity; his infinite purity, before 
whom the very heavens are ua- 
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clean; his omniscience and om- 
nipresence ; the impossibility of 
deceiving him, or of escaping out 
of his hand, all conspire to render 
the transaction .solemn. He is 
wise in heart, and mighty in 
strength. None hath hardned 
himself against him and proSper- 
ed. He can save, and hecan des- 
troy. He is.our judge, and will 
dispense the reWards of éternity. 


"These consideratiOn$ all combine 


their influence to make the trans- 
action deeply and wonderfuily 
solemn and momentious. It is 
further rendered exceedingly in- 
teresting and solemn, in as much, 
as if its very nature it contains the 
obligation of a most solemn oath ; 
and even the” iniplication of a 
curse on those who, deal falsely 
with God, Thus Moses and the 
ancient people of God understood 
it. It was termed both an oath 
apd acurse. (Deut. xxix. 12.) 


That thou shouldest enter into * 
covenant with. the Lord'thy God, * 


and into hisoath. (Ned, x, 29.) 
And entered into a curse and 
into an oath, to walk in God’s 


Jaw, which was given by Moses 


the servant of God: and to. ob- 
serve and do ‘all the command- 
ments of the Lord our Lord, and 
his judgments, and his statutes, 
The ancient people of God, in 
covenanting with God, swore uni- 
versal obedience to his will; and 
exposed themselves to the curses 
of his law upon them, if they 
did not perform thetr— oath, in 
keeping covenant withhim. In 
covenanting, a calf, or Some beast 
for sacrifice, Was cut in_ pieces, 
and the cov vars passed be- 
tween the pieces, the more deep- 
ly to impress the Sind silently 


confessing, that it would be ; just . 


iu God, if they should hot Eeep 


\ 


$ divided, and those 


aq. * [use 
covenant with him, to cut them 
astinder, as they had the beast, 
between the parts of which they 
had passed. In this manner it 
appearsthat God and Abraham 
covenanted. (Gen. xv. 9, 10. 17, 
18.) Abraham passed between 

the pieces of those beasts which 
he had divided and laid one a. 
gainst the other ; and when the 
sun went down ind it was dark, 
behold a smoking furnace, and 
a burning lamp that,passed be. 
tween those pieces. This was, 
doubtless, emblematical of God’s 
passing between them, and con. 
firming the covenant. It is 
therefore written, In that same 
day the Lord made a covenant 
with Abraham. In this manner 
did the Israelites covenant with 
God in Jeremiah’s time. They 
passed between the pieces of the 
divided calf, confessing it would 
be just in God to cut them in 
pieces if they should not keep 
covenant withhim. (Jer. xxxiv. 
18.) Hence covenanting with 


God wastermed an oath and a 


curse ; and making a cov enant, 
in the Hebrew Phraseology, - is 
termed cutting the covenant: be- 
cause the slain beast or sacrifice, 
at the time of covenanting, was 
who * entered 
into covenant, passed between the 
pieces*. 1m some other passages, 
covenanting is termed, Swearit 

unto the Lord, sweasing witha 

the heart, an oath, and swear.” 
ing ig righteousness. (2 Chroz. 


* Gee Poole’s Synopsis, and his 
Prt 0 Annotations on Gen, my. °, 
10, 1% 18. on Neh.. x29. and on 
Jer, XXXIV. 18 And Buxtorf on the 
Hebrew root Carat. See also Riob= 
ertson’s Key to the Hebrew Bible or 
the same -werd. 
ciently to hays been the usucl. way o: 
covenanting. 


This sippears au: 
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xv. 14, 15. Jsa. xix. 18. Jer. iv. 
2.) Nothing, therefore, can be 
more solemn and 
than the manner of covenanting 
with God. 

Further, covenanting with God 
issolemn and .interesting, as the 
safety and comfort of Christians 
in the present state, and eternal 
lifeinthe future, are dependent 
on the manner in which they 
covenant. Ifthey covenant ina 
right manner, choosing God with 
supreme affection, believing on 
the name of his Son, and de- 
pend on his merits for accept- 
ance, and for graceto keep cov- 
enant with him, he will be their 
God. They will have an inter- 
est in his covenant love, and in 
his gracious promises. He will 
enable them to keep his cove- 
nant, They will have commun- 
ion with the Father, and with 
his Son Jesus Christ. They will 
have peace with God, and in 
their own consciences; and re- 
joice in hope of the glory of God, 
He will never leave nor forsake 
them. 

But if they covenartina state 
of unregeneracy, while they have 
no love to God, no faith in Christ, 
and nointerest in him, they can 
derive no grace nor strength from 
him; and without him they do 
nothing acceptably. They can 
never keep covenant with him, 
oF perform one covenant duty. 
In the very act of covenanting, 
they will flatter him with their 
mouth, and lie unto him with 
their tongues. Peal. \xtviit. 
36.) “They will grieve his spirit, 
and backslide from him. They 
will be but foolish virgins, bear- 
in ng eens without oil, As they 


vill bear no good fruit, there will . 


Ye great da noer thar God will 
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take them away from his alter; 
by discipline, or by his judgments. 
For now the axe is laid unto the 
root of the trees ; therefore every 
tree which bringeth not forth 
good fruit, 1s hewn down, and 
castintothefire. (Matt. iii. 10.) 
Every branch in me that beareth 
not fruit, hetaketh away. (John 
xv. 2.) Having not on a wedding 
garment, they may soon be bound 
hand and foot, and be cast into 
outer darkness} soon may they 
be cut asunder and have their 
portion with hypocrites, where 
is wailing and gnashing of teeth. 

God’s own children may bring 
grievous afflictions on themselves 


and on their families, by violating’ 


. ing 
his covenant, and not walking 


steadfastly in his commandments. 
God hath said, If his children for- 
sake my law, and walk not in my 
judgments ; if they break my 
statutes, and keep not my 
commandments, then will I visie 
their transgression with the rod 
and their iniquity with stripes.— 
(Ps. lxxxix. 30, 31, 32.) What 
affecting instances of this have we 
in Eli, David, and Hezekiah ? 
For this cause God may lay his 
hand heavily upon them, and re- 
move from them their dearest 
earthly enjoyments. He may send 
darkness and horror intotheirsouls. 
Like Heman, while they suffer 
his terrors, they may be distract- 
ed. He may visit them with dis- 
tressing pains and sickness; and 
like the Corinthians, many among 
them may be weak,and sickly, and 
many may sleep. (1 Cor. xi. 30.) 

Besides, it is in a circumspect 
walk with God, that Christians 
enjoy communion with him, have 
peace and assurance in life, joy 
and triumph in death, and a dis- 
tinguishing reward and glory in 
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the kingdom of heaven. How 
important is it, therefore, that 
their hearts should be found in 
his statutes, and steadfast in his 
covenant ! 


ON THE DIVINITY OF CHRIST. 


(From the London Evan. Magazine.) 


To the Editor. 
SIR, 

I was exceédingly pleased, 
some time ago, in reading the 
3lst of Beza’s Epistles. It evi- 
dently was written to one who 


, had expressed his scruples res- 


pecting the mysterious constitu- 
tion of the person of Christ, as 
God-Man, because he could not 
rationally comprehend it. In 
this letter the venerable divine 
endeavors to obviate these scru- 
ples, by a scriptural elucidation 
ef the subject, and by an appeal 
to Reason itself, as guided by 
Kevelation.. From a single pas- 
sage of Scripture he fairly de- 


_ducesthe doctrines of the essen- 


tial Godhead and proper human- 
ity of Christ, together with the 
inseparable union of both these 
distinct natures in his one ador- 
able Person. As just views of 
the Person of Christ are, on ma- 
ny accounts, of the utmost im- 
portance, I conceive that this let- 
ter, which illustrates the doctrine, 
might enrich your valuable re- 
pository. 

Yours, &c. W.R. 
Translation of Beza’s thirty-fjrst 
Lpistle. 

'l'Har you cannot by reason 
comprehend that great mystery. 
of godliness, does not surprise 





(Jove, 


me; for this is the proper busi. 
ness of faith, not of human rea. 
soning. Let us see, how ever, 
whether reason may not be ser. 
viceable. Grant me those two 
principles, (neither of which you 
can reasonably deny,) namely, 
that God is true; and, that he 
hath spoken to us by Jesus 
Christ :-then, by that declaration 
of Christ, “I have power to lay 
down my life, and I have power 
to take it again,”’* the Godhead 
of Christ is necessarily establish. 
ed. For in what respect shall 
we suppose he spake these words? 
Ofshis body ? Notso; because : 
lifeless corpse cannot so much a; 
request, much less resume, the life 
or soulofwhich it had been di- 
vested ; fora dead body possess. 
es neither appetite nor action. 
But did he declare this in respect 
of his soul? Ifso, he would have 
said, that he had power to lar 
down not his /ife, but his body, and 
power to take it again ; since the 
soul can neither lay down nor as- 
sume itself, nor the life of which 
it is composed. It follows there. 
fore, that he must have spoken 
these wordgin respect of another 
nature, which consists of neither 
soul nor.body, but hath full power 
and dominion over both. Now, 
what can this be, unless that which 
renders the person who possess. 
est, both in name and in reality, 


God? For an ability to throw 


aside life, seems indeed to be 
the property of every living 
creature ; but to bestow @ipon 
himself.a life-once lost, «we must 
necessarily confess belongs to 
him alone, whose nature is from 
itself, «and therefore eomports 
not with the spirits of the blessed 


* John x, 17* 18. 
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themselves. Hence follows what 
I. mentioned before, that thus 
the true and proper Godhead of 
Christ is clearly proved.. And 


‘again, as the Godhead cannot 


cease to exist, nor even suffer a 
change, (for otherwise it could 
not be Godhead, ) from the same 
declaration of Christ, it is clear, 
that the Locos (or word) truly 
assumed another ; namely, a hu- 
man nature unto himself, be- 
cause otherwise he could neither 
have possessed a soul to lay 
down, (that is to separate from 
his body,) nora body to re-unite 
with his soul. Neither can we 


justly. collect from hence, *has 


the Godhead was ever separated 
either from that soul or body ; 
but the laying down of his soul, 
and taking it up again, 1s to be 
understood in respect of ‘his hu- 
man nature exclusively; so that 
Christ may be said to have laid 
down his soul when he separated 
it from the body; and to have 
taken it again when he re-united 
it with the same body. Lastly, 
the hypostatical or personal un- 
ion of both these natures 15 also 
confirmed by those words of 
Christ. . For, since he is. Lord 
of all, wherefore was it necessary 
to call the particular. soul which 
he laid down his, unless ‘because 
it was his own in another sense 
than the soul of Lazarus, ‘or of 
any other person. ‘Therefofe, 
when he raised Lazarus” from the 
dead, he is saidto have re-united 
not bis own soul, (though © he 
was bord of that _likwise,) but 
another’ mamely, that cf @aza- 
mus ;-mot to his own, but anoth- 
er’s body, that of Lazarus. In 
short, not to have raised him- 
self from the dead, but Lazarus 
his friend. Why, therefore, is 
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this the soul of Christ, but be- 
cause it is a part of which ‘the 
very person of Christ consists2 
And the soul of Lazarus, why. is 
it not Christ’s unless. because 
Lazarus possesses a subsistence 
personally distinct from Christ? 
And this is what we call an. hy- 
postatical union of natures.» You 
see, therefore, what wish to 
vxersuade you of, that we are Rot 
irrational who declare these 
things, but that they ate entirely 


beside themselves: Ywho deny 
them. 3 
my: 
— hae 
ETERNITY 


Erernity, strietly taken; 1s the 
peculiar attribute: of) Deity, . 
Creatures. may be immortal, and 
exist forever;  but-+iteds God 
alone who knows no beginninlg. 
In this view, however, it is in vain 
toattempta distinct or’ accurate 
idea. “God is great, and we know 
him not.””? The most acute-philos« 
ophers dispute in vain of :his exis- 
tence: nor canthe genius of an 
Aristotle, or a Cisero; of a Ba- 
con, a Newton, or a Locke, pen- 
etrate the clouds of mystery which 
surround his throne ; or even, as 
Watts expresses it, 


‘Stretch out a thought half way to 
God.’’ 


But, applying the term, in its. 
more restricted sense, t@ crea- 
tures, we begin to comprehend i it. 
We can conceive existence with. 
out cnd, because we cannot con- 
ceive an end to all existence. In 
this view, eternity gives perfec- 
tion to happiness, and extremity 
tomisery. With this attribute, 
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the enjoyment of a worm would 
exceed the temporary pleasures 
of a man; and the sting of a fly 
become more intolerable, by its 
perpetuity, than the torture of the 
stone. Human ingenuity has 
been exhausted, as the wisdom of 
an angel might be, in attempt- 
ing to delineate existence withqut 
end. The days of eternity have 
been compared to the leaves of 
the. forest, and to the blades of the 
meadow ; to thé drops of the 
ocean, and tothe sands wpon its 
shores ; to the stars of the sky, 
and to the beams of the sun; but 
what are leaves and blades, and 
drops and sands, and stars and 
sunbeams, to eternity ? Add the 
whole, and multiply them by each 
other, subtract the mighty sum, 
and it would diminish nothing 
fromi the ages of immortality; 
from the duration of a sou/! 

It is: thisidea which gives im- 
portance to human life. Consid- 
ered im itself, “What is our life? 
It is a vapor.” But consider it 
in connexion with a ftiture state, 
and it 1s of infinite importance. 
The vapor ascends, and loses it- 


* elf ia the atmosphere, tili, by 


and by, the whole horizon is cov- 
ered, and the heavens are clothed 
in blackness. Thus time expands 
into eternity ; and human life, 
vain and transient as tt is, acquires 
the character of infinity. ; 

Characters for eternity are for- 
medin time. The blossom is set, 
and the fruit must correspond. 
Heaven and hell are begun on 
earth. 

Here the affections choose their 
object, which eternity will not 
change. The heart naturally 
embraces sinful pleasures, and, 





[Jounx, 


while in a state of unregeneracy, 
will seek no higher enjoyment; 
but, if renewed by grace, these 
things will become rather objects 
of aversion, and the affections 
will aspire to purer and sublimer 
objects ; that is, to the enjoyment 
of eternity. 

Here a ftasie is formed which 
we shall carry with us to the eter- 
nal state. If this taste be spiritu. 
al, it will prepare us for the spir- 
itual and divine enjoyments of 
the heavenly world; for . com- 
munion with saints. and angels, 
with God and the Lamb ; but, if 
‘earthly, sensual, and devilish,” 
it is anawful preparation for the 
burning lake. 

In short, this subject, ETERNI- 
Tx, has a twofold aspect, like that 
of the miraculous cloud in the wil- 
derness, which, while it afforded 
light and guidance to the chosen 
race of Israel, exhibited to the 
Egyptians nothing but gloom, 
horror, and the “blackness of 
darkness ;” an awfultype of that 
which is forever. 

God of eternity ! Open to our 
minds such a view of this infinite- 
ly important subject, as may, 
while it diminishes all the little 
concerns of mortality, fix our at- 
tention and our hearts upon the 
sublime and celestial glories of 
the et@fnal .world ! 


Gently flows the stream of life 
Soft along the flow’ry vale; 

Or, impetuous down the cliff, 
Rushing roars when storms assail. 


"Tis an ever ‘YWary’d flood, 
Always rolling to its seap = 

Plow, or quick, or mild, or * 
Tending to eternitv- 


Gos. ‘Treas. 
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PHILIP HENRY. 


' Mr. Puitie Henry, when dy- 
ing, his pains being very sharp, 
said to his neighbors who came to 
see him, O make sure work for 
your souls, by getting an interest 
in Christ, while you are in health ; 
for, if I had that work to do now, 
what would come of me? A lit- 
tle before his last illness, he wrote 
to areverend brother, ‘“* Methinks 
it is strange, that it should be your 
jot and mine to abide so long on 
earth when so many of our friends 
are triumphing above; but God 
will have it so; and to be willin 
to live in obedience to his holy 
will, is as true an act of grace, as 
to be willing to die when he calls.” 
He was sometimes taken with 
fainting fits, and when recover- 
ing he would say, “ Dying is but 
a little more.” Once he said, 
after a little recovery, “ Well, I 
thought I had been putting into 
the harbour, but I find I am still 
on the boisterous ocean.” 


=z 
VOL TAIRE. 


Montesquieu said of Voltoire, 
“ Lorsque Voltaire lit un livre, il 
le fait, puis il ecrit contre ce quil 
Ya fait.” “ When Voltaire reads 
a book, he makes it what he pleas- 
es, and then writes against what 
he has made it.” gk 

= 
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'. . ANECDOTES? 
=: 4 "Eta 
y USE OP MHE EY 
ERE was an Italian Bishdp 
who had struggled through great 
difficulties without repining, and 


who met with much opposition in 
the discharse of his Episcopal 
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functions without betraying the 
least impatience. An intimate 
friend of his, who highly admired 
those virtues which he thought it 
impossible to imitate, one day 
asked the prelate if he could com- 
municate the secret of being al- 
ways easy ? ‘* Yes,” replied the 
old man, “ I can teach you my 
secret, and with great facility—- 
it consists in nothing more than 
making a right use -of my eyes.” 
His friend begged him to explain 
himself “ Most willingly,” re- 
turned ghe Bishep. “ In what- 
soever state I am, I first of all 
look up to heaven, and I remem- 
ber my principal business here is . 
to gét there; I then look down 
upon the earth, and call to mind 
how small a space I shall occupy 
in it, when I come to be interred ; 
I then look abroad into the werld, 
and observe what multitudes there 
are, who are in all respects more 
unhappy than myself. Thus I 
learn where true happiness is pla- 
ced, where all our cares must end, 
and how very little reason I have 
to répine or complaim.” 


arerT Ss 


ON LAYING ASIDE OUR EYES. 


_ Seneca speaks (fabulously no 
doubt) of certain witches, who 
used their eyes only occasionally. 
When at home they laid them 
aside, and consequently were to- 
tally blind ; but whenever they 
went abroad, they put their eyes 
in their heads, and saw every 
thing perfectly. 

Just so it is with many perzons, 
whe are always blind to their faii-. 
ings ; but abroad are sharp sight- 
ed, and can discover in every 
body else, abundance of faults. 
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Mission to Rangoon. 


INTELLIGENCE. 


Ahssiasn to Rangoon in the Burman as an evidence that the tender 
mercies ofthe Heathen are cruelty. 


Messrs. Chater and F. Carey 
havimg undetaken a mission to 
the Burman empire, took a 
passage for themselves and their 
families on board a ship bound 
from Calcutta to Rangoon, where 
they arrived in the month of De- 
cember 1807. We extract some 
particulars of the mission. 

“ They receivéd much kind- 
ness from an Englislgentleman 
of the name of Nigers, by whom 
they were introduced 
woon, or Governor of Rangoon. 
Mr. Rogers is what is *ealled @& 

Shaubundar, and is third in. the 
government. He told the mis- 
sionaries that the govetnor was’ 






pleased at their rel and tha 


if they wished to build, or | 
thing of that <r and ated 
leave, it would be g a. 


sc ‘ Mr. B Carey y haa 
medicine, and walke <= pit- 
Xs t Calcutta, has introduced the 
vactine inoculation in Burman. 
éfter having vaccinated a con- 
qe ge a number in the city, he* 
va8_sent for by the Governor, to® 
perform the operation upon his 
nildren, ‘This afforded an op- 
pt portunity to speak to him respect- 
ing a person to teach them the 
lanp suage,.as they could not get 
any person to do it without an 
order from the governor. They 
speak of the Burmans, at present, 
as kind and good-natured: you 
may go into their houses, and eat 
und drink with them, withont any 





ythe May- : 





ceremony, and they will do the 
same with you. 

The punishments which 
thieves, and those who drink spir. 
its, &c. meet with in this country 
are very severe and frequent.— 
Within a few days the missiona. 
ries saw the punishment of be. 
heading, of cutting off the legs, 
of crucifying, and of pouring 
boiling lead down the throat*. 


«© * The following article is taken 
from the! Oriental Star, a Calcutta 
news-paper, of Jan, 23, 1808, 

«* An English gentleman recently 
arrived from Rangoon relates as fol- 
lows : 

) *«« The viceroy of Rangoon { whose 
s6n’s head had been cut off at Ava 
fox chewing opium) had upon his ar- 
Fival at the the latter place, just be- 
fore he landed, drawn his sword on 
board a boat, and thrown the scabbard 
into the river. His attendants re- 
marking this extraordinary act, asked 
him the cause.of it. His reply was, 
‘My sword shail never be sheathed 
till it has revenged the death of my 
son | , a $ 
» *¢ Aman for chewing opium was 


‘put to déath by crucifixion, in which 


red horemails were used: in this-posi- 
tion bts belly was ript Uprendgm sles - 
horrid situation he was left to expire ! 
His entrals ing at higiteet were im- 
AG crows and vul- 
irs before the unhap- 
> bre@the, and of 










py man 


down his thie . 
about half a glasserull : 

caused a strong smoke to is 
his mouth, of which he was apparent- 
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<< The Maywoon, or Governor, 
referred to in the note, seems to 
be the same that the missionaries 
were introduced to, and whose 
children were vaccinated. Mr. 
F. Carey mentions some of the 
same facts ; but not as being in- 
flicted for the same crimes, nor 
in revenge for the death of his 
son, which latter circumstance 
however might be true, though 
he did not know it. ‘ When we 
were there (says he) his time was 
much taken up in giving orders 
for punishments. He has now 
been governor for fifteen years.— 
Formerly he was too mild; he is 


ly sensible ; but the third dose put.an 
instant period to his existence. An- 
other culprit, for a similarcrime, was 
sentenced to be roasted alive, which 


execution was to take placea few days . 


subsequent to our narrator's departure 
from Rangoon. Twoothers, one who 
had run away from the Burman army,: 
and one whose father had done the 


_ same (but he had not been taken) had. 


their legs cut off above their knees,: 
were also nailed up by their hands with» 
red hot nails, and the hair of. their 
heads tied fast up to a pole; thus sit- 
uated, they were left to bleed to death. 
These miserable wretches remained 
alive for some hours, during which 
their piercing cries, were distressing 
beyond expression, Not an inhabi- 
tant in the place had any rest the, 
whole night @m-consequence. The 
wives and children of the last unhap- 
py sufferers were to be blown up in 
thee Gays afterwards, “ 

“¢ We understand that the viceroy 






W of desperation, 
him to vow that the bloedy 
crimifiebe@dde of his country should be 
®ferced to the utrrost extremity.’ 
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naturally of a mild disposition, for 
which he was called tf an ac- 
count by the king of Ava. Bue 
now he is determined to be se- 
vere with all those who deserve 
punishment according to their laws, 
Five orsix have been crucified, 
and their bellies ripped up when 
alive,formurder. One of these 
has been executed: since our arri- 
val. One had his legs cut off for 
running away fromthe army :— 
one had boiling lead poured down 
his throat for drinking a glass of 
brandy : and two women are to 
be given to a tyger for murder,’ 

«¢« This afternoon’ (writes one 
_of the missionaries on the 28th of 
January 1899), ‘a messenger was 
sent by Mr. Rogers, desiring me: 
to wait on the. Maywoon imme- 
diately. Accordingly I dressed 
and went, attended by Mr. Rog- 
ers, the: Shawbundar, for my in- 
terpretet. «As it is customary, | 
took off my shoes at the outward 
‘@teps,- and went into’ the inner 
apartment. The Maywoon was 
lying down. J approached him, 
as all the officers of government 
ard:-ethers: who wait upon him 
do, upon my hands and knees, 
and sat myself down on a carpet 
by Mr. Rogers, with my 4éet 
from the minister. He made 
several enquiries about the cow- 
pox; (I had already vaccinated 
more than fifty persons, which he 
had heard of) and after asking 
several questions, he desired that 
I would vaccinate his children. 
[I vaccinated about nine persons in 
his house, two women, three of 
his children, and four others.— 
His wife opposed it at first: Low- 
ever, she came and set by me, 
and saw the whole process. Up- 
on the whole she seemed verr 
much pleased. 
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‘To the king belong thirty- 
two provinces, something like the 
United States of America ; and 
over each province a Maywoon 
' jg -appointéd, who has absolute 
power over all the subjects to do 
what he pleasesy and in whose 
hands is life or death: no other 
officer under a Maywoon has pow- 
er to take away life. 

“There are very good teak 
houses, erected by government, 
for the accommodation of stran- 
gers, all over the country, in 
which you may live until you can 
provide one for yourself. _Lgave 
visited many of the most respect- 
able people, as well as those-of 
the poorer sort; and among them 
all have met with the the same 
kind disposition: their house, and 
every thing they have, is‘at Your 
service. hen I enter the dwell- 
ing of a Burman, the women and 
children come and sit round’‘mé 
on a mat, and talk to me, though 
I do not understand them, and’ 


offer me any thing they have,’ 


If there be any thing I like to eat, 
they will join me: but it is quite 
otherwise in Bengal. This frank 
and open disposition, and their 
having no Cast, certainly tend to 
the flourishing of the Gospel 
when once it begins to spread.” 

On the 20th February, he thus 
writes, “ We have got a man to 
teach us the language ; and if he 
attend according to his promise, 
will certainly be one of the most 
useful men we could have had. 
From all accounts he is a very 
cood Burman scholar, and there 
are but few that equal him in 
this place. He canalso read and 
speak the Portuguese, Latin, 
French, Italian, Spanish, and Ar- 
menian languages with fluency. 
He is well acquainted with the 
Bible, therefore he will be better 


collection of Burman 


able to convey its ideas into his 
native language than any other 
person would. 

“‘ We have fixed upon a spot 
of ground to build upon, if it 
can be obtained. It Ties out of 
the town, about five minutes’ 
walk from éither end of it. Mr. 
Rogers has promised to get it for 
us for nothing ; andif the May. 
woon give it us, nO one can take 
it away but it will belong to us 
and our successors, as long as z 
post stands upon the ground. It 
is a standing law and rule of the 
country, that as long as a post, 
or any remains of a hoase, stand 
upon the ground, no one can de- 
prive the owner of it, unless it be 
for debt, or for some misconduct. 

# The Maywoon is much pleas- 
ed with vaccination. _° Bahash- 
een* has also had one of his grand- 
¢hildren, and several other chil. 
dren, vaccinated, and is very 
much in itsfavor. He says, ‘ You 


have brought a great blessing in- 


to this country, which will save 
the lives of many.’ Bahasheen 
has been very kind to us, and 
seems to be willing to do any 
thing to forward us in the ac- 
quirement of the language. He 
has given us a book, and has 
promised us any he has got, when 
we wantthem- He has a large 
books. 
Since ‘we haV¥e arrived, Divine 
Providence has showefed down 
innumerable blessings upon us, 
in every respee®; but especially 
in providing $0. many friends, 
who have always been willing and 
ready to aff@fd'us any assistance. 
Certainly we Wave great réagon 
to join with the Psalmist in say- 
ing, ‘ His mercy endureth forev- 
er.”” Con. Mag. 


*« Their teacher, as it would seem.’ 


[Joxe, 
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